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Ox, 
The Young Oaptain of the Uoayga Steamer. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


TOMMY TOPPLETON THREATENS. 


Tt WALTON always had a pleasant 

, way of doing an unpleasant thing. . I 
‘uppose he thought Tommy Toppleton intend- 
ed to ride over me, or at least intimidate me 
by the movements of his high-spirited little 
charger, and as a friend, he considered it his 





duty to-do something in my defence. ‘This 
was the reason why he asked if he should not 
hold the little major’s horse. 

I had hardly seen Tommy since he had 
broken his leg; but I had no difficulty in 
believing that he hated me “ with a perfect 
hatred.” He was haughty, tyrannical, and 
overbearing, even to a greater degree, when 
incensed, than my new-made friend Waddie 
Wimpleton. He seemed to think I had ‘no 
business to live; and ‘move, and have’ my 
being, after I had ceased to be serviceable to 
him. \ He wanted to crush me, and the demon- 
stration of his pony was only suggestive of 
what’ the rider really desired to do. 
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Tom. Walton was a tough fellow, and not at 
all thin-skinned, in the literal signification of 
the term. He did not mind the blow which 
Tommy had given him; but, putting himself. 
on the left of the horseman, and out of the 
convenient reach of his weapon, he backed 
the pony out into the middle of the street. 

* Let him alone! ” shouted the major, strug- 
gling to hit, and then to punch, my friend with 
the sword. 

* ©, certainly! Vl let him alone first-rate,” 
laughed Tom, as he released the steed from his 
iron grasp. 

‘You puppy, you! ” snapped Tommy, foam- 
ing with wrath that a plebeian, like my com- 
panion, should venture to take hold of the 
bridle of his steed. ‘‘ How dare you touch 
my horse?” 

** Well, I haven’t much pluck; but I didn’t 
want him to tread on Wolf's corns.” 

“ Wolf’s a rascal, and you’re another!” 

‘Then we are well matched,” chuckled Tom 
Walton. 

“Tf I don’t clean you fellows out of this 
place, it will be because I can’t!” snarled 
Tommy. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Major Toppleton?” I 
inquired, my indignation entirely appeased by 
the pleasant manner in which my companion 
had treated the case. 

‘* Wolf, you are a traitor!” exclaimed Tom- 
my, with emphasis. 

“Well?” 

“You are an adder, that bites your best 
friends!” 

“I think you are an adder, major, for you are 
adding one hard word to another,” laughed 
Tom Walton. 

** Don’t give me any of your impudence!” 

‘* Certainly not; I leave that to my betters.” 

** Wolf, I only halted to tell you that Middle- 
port will soon be too hot to hold you.” 

** What do you mean by that, Tommy?” I 
asked, gently. 

“You know what I mean, well enough. 
You are a traitor, and are willing to bite the 
hand that feeds you.” 

* T think not.” 

** What have we done for you? Where did 
you get that watch and chain in your pocket?” 

‘* My friends on this side of the lake gave me 
the watch and chain.” 

‘“*Humph!. Well, my father paid for it!” 

‘* Then I shall take the liberty to return it to 
him,” I replied. ‘If you will relieve me of it 
now, it is at your disposal.” 

I took the watch from my pocket, detached 


the-chain from my vest, and offered it to him. 





“T don’t want it. It only shows what a-fe). 
low you are. After all we have done for you, 
Wolf, you go over on the other side, and do all 
you can to injure us — to injure the Lake Shore 
Railroad.” ; 


* * Allow me to call your attention to the fact’ 


that you discharged me,” I answered, mildly, 
“I must work for a living, and when the presi- 
dent of the Steamboat Company offers me a 
situation at three dollars a day, I can’t afford 
to refuse it.” 

‘“‘Can’t you!” sneered he. ‘ Allow me to 
call your attention to the fact that, after all we 
have done for you, on this side, yousgot upa 
row in the car, and broke my leg.” 

“You gc. up the row yourself, as you will 
remember; if you recall the facts. You in- 
sisted upon putting two passengers out of the 
car after they had paid their fare, and while 
they were behaving themselves in a proper 
manner.” 

“You thought you were going to rule the 
Lake Shore Railroad. You tried to do it; and 
that was what made the row. Do you suppose 
I would submit to your dictation? Do you think 
I had not the right to discharge an employé of 
the road? I don’t see it.” 

‘* Probably we shall not make much by dis- 
cussing the matter here, though, if you wish to 
do so, I will meet you for that purpose when 
and where you please,” I replied. 

“T’ll meet you on Monday forenoon, at ten 
o’clock,” said he, suddenly and maliciously. 

“T am engaged then. Of course I mean 
any time when my business will permit.” 

*T thought you didn’t mean what you said,” 
added he, turning up his nose, and pursing out 
his lips. ‘I want to give you a fair warning. 
The Wimpletons wouldn’t have you on the 
other side after you had turned traitor to 
them. I. don’t blame them; and we won't 
have you on this side after you have turned 
against us. If you meam to stay on this side 
of the lake, you must have nothing to do with 
that steamer.” 

‘Don’t you think our family has a right to 
live on this side of the lake?” I inquired. 

‘No matter whether you have or not. We 
won’t have you here,” replied Tommy, sharply, 

“I think we shall stay as long as we think 
it best to do so. I will return this watch to 
your father, and then I believe I shall not owe 
him anything.” . 

“Didn’t my father save all the, propert 
you had when Wimpleton foreclosed the mort 
gage?” 

‘“* He did; he was very kind to us then, and 
we shall always gratefully remember all that he 
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did for us, though he was not called upon to 
pay out a single dollar on our account.” 

“And for this you are doing your best to 
ruin the Lake Shore Railroad, which cost my 
father two hundred thousand dollars! Deny 
that, if you can!” stormed Tommy. 

“TI do deny it.” 

“Are you not running that steamer on the 
other side? ” 

«“T have that honor.” 

“Hasn’t she beaten the Lightning Express 
train twice to-day?” ; 

“Tf she did, it was in fair and honorable 
competition. You discharged me, and you 
are responsible for the consequences, not I.” 

“What's the use of talking to an ingrate, 
like you!” exclaimed the major, impatiently. 
“] give you fair warning that I intend to clean 
you out of the place, the whole kit of you, Tom 
Walton included.” 

“Allright! It is your next move, Tommy. 
I hope you won’t burn your fingers in the 
scrape, as you have done several times be- 
fore.” 

“Do you threaten me?” 

“No, by no means. I only wish to tell you 
that those who act unjustly must bear the bur- 
den of their own injustice. When you attempt- 
ed to have me put out of the car, it cost you a 
broken leg, though that was by no act of mine. 
I shall try to keep the peace, but if attacked, I 
shall defend myself. For all the good you and 
your father have done to me and mine, I shall 
remember you kindly. I shall forgive and for- 
get all the injury. I stood by you and your 
father as long as you would let me. I refused 
the very situation which I have now accepted 
when in: your employ, for no money could 
tempt me to forsake my friends. I hope you 
will not try to get up a quacrel with me, Tom- 
my, for I have no ill-will towards you, and 
would rather serve you now than injure you.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“Upon my word, I do!” I answered, ear- 
nestly; and if I know my own heart, I spoke 
the simple truth. 

“ Perhaps we will give you a chance to prove 
what you say,” said Tommy, with an incredu- 
lous shake of the head. “+ Attention — battal- 
ion! Forward— march!” ; 

As abruptly as he had come upon me, he 
left me. Evidently my words had suggested 
some plan to him, and I had a right to expect 
some proposition from him. ‘To sum up Tom- 
y's threats, he intended to drive me out of 
the town — not by force or by legal measures, 
but by making “+ the place too hot to hold me; ” 
which, being interpreted, meant that he and 





his friends would vex and annoy our family 
until we should be glad to seek a new home 
elsewhere. Of course a man so influential as 
Major Toppleton, senior, had the power to 
make Middleport very disagreeable to us. 

** Tommy’s dander is up,” said Tom Walton, 
as the battalion marched up the street. 

‘* It doesn’t take much to bring his wrath up 
to the boiling point,” I replied. 

“I think you have given them an awful 
heavy dose to-day, Wolf, if all the stories are 
true,” added Tom, rubbing his hands as though 
he enjoyed the situation. 

‘* What stories?” 

** They say that Colonel Wimpleton, or Wad- 
die, made you captain of the Ucayga.” 

“ That’s so.” 

‘And your father the engineer.” 

‘““ That’s so, too.” 

“Then the boat beat the Lightning Express 
both ways.” 

* All true.” 

**There’s a big excitement on this side of the 
lake. ‘Everybody says Lewis Holgate must 
step down, and take the dummy.” 

“I’m willing.” 

** Can you beat them then, Wolf?” 

‘*We can beat them on the down trip from 
Centreport. But we don’t expect to do much 
till next spring; then the ‘Lake Shore Railroad 
may hang up its fiddle, except for business with 
Middleport and the towns upon the line.” 

“Is that so?” asked Tom, opening his eyes. 

“*No doubt of it. But I wanted to see you 
about another matter. Have you any work on 
hand?” 

“Nothing but odd jobs,” replied Tom, sud- 
denly looking as sad as it was possible for so 
good-natured a fellow to look. ‘I must find 
something to do that will pay me better, or it 
will go hard with my mother this winter. She 
isn’t able to do much.” 

“I gan put you in the way of doing some- 
thing for a week or two, which will pay you 
pretty well. The Belle is engaged to go up 
the lake next week with a fishing party; but, 
as things are now, I can’t go with her.” 

“I’m your man!” exclaimed Tom, his eyes 
sparkling with pleasure, for this was a job after 
his own heart. 

“ Allright. Let us settle on the terms.” 

**O, you may fix them to suit yourself.” 

** How mach are You making now, Tom? [I 
don’t want to be hard with you.” 

“You won't be hard with me,” laughed he, 

“ But let us have the matter understood., I 
will do as well as I can by you, How much 
do you earn now?” 
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“Some, days I make. a quarter of a dollar; 
some days a half; and I have earned a dollar. 
If I get three dollars a week I am pretty well 
satisfied.” 

**T am to have five dollars a day for the boat 
when she is taken by the week, and seven for 
asingle day. Suppose I give you two dollars 
a day for every day the Belle is used.” 

‘*That’s handsome! ” exclaimed Tom. 
shall be rich on those terms.” 

“No, you won’t. She will not have any- 
thing to do for more than two or three weeks 
this season. In the spring she will do well. 
After she.is paid for, we will divide equally.” 

“Thank you, Wolf. You are a glorious 
fellow!” 

We went down to the Belle’s moorings, and 
I gave my friend such instructions as he need- 
ed. Iwas sure my party would have no reason 
to regret the change in the skippership of the 
boat. 


“T 


CHAPTER, XVIII. 
THE TWO MAJORS. 


_— wanted fo sail the Belle a while, in 
order to ascertain her points; and though 
it was now dark, he unmoored her, and stood 
up the lake. After I had called upon the gen- 
tleman who had engaged the Belle, to explain 
the change in my arrangements, — which, .as 
the person knew Tom very well, were entirely 
satisfactory, —I went home. My father had 
just returned from the other side; and I found 
our family in the most cheerful frame of mind. 
Our star appeared to be in the ascendant again. 

“I have been warned out of town, father,” 
said I, as we sat down to supper. 

** Who warned you?” asked my father, with 
asmile which indicated that he did not con- 
sider the warning as of any great consequence. 

“Tommy Toppleton. He halted his bat- 
talion, and pitched into me as though he in- 
tended to crush me beneath the hoofs of his 
steed.” . 

I went on to explain what the little major 
had said; but none of us were alarmed. My 
mother counselled moderation, as she had al- 
ways done, and father thought we could make 
the most by minding our own business. 

“I told Tommy I would rather serve him 
than injure him; and if I know myself, I spoke 
the truth,” I added. ' 

“ That’s right; Wolfert! I’m glad you said 
that, for I know you meant it,” said my good 
mother. ‘‘ While we do our duty, and en- 
deavor to serve the Lord faithfully and pa- 
tiently, we shall triumph in the end. It does 
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not make much difference if we are cast down 
for a time, or if wicked men seem to have con- 
quered us; we shall prosper if we are good 
and true. We can afford to wait for success ag 
long as we do our duty. As the minister said 
last Sunday, God does not always call that 
success. which passes for such in this world, 
Real success is in being ever faithful to God 
and conscience.” 

I believed what my mother affirmed; but it 
always did me good to hear her repeat the les- 
son of wisdom and piety. It always strength- 
ened my soul, and helped. me to maintain my 
standard of duty. My father was not a reli- 
gious man, though he always went to church, 
and had a high respect for sacred things. He 
always listened in silence to the pious admoni- 
tions of my mother; but I was sure he ap- 
proved them, and believed in them. 

Before we rose from the table, the door bell 
rang, and my mother, who answered the 
summons, informed me that Major Toppleton 
desired to see me immediately at his own 
house. ‘ 

‘* What does that mean?” asked my father, 
manifesting much interest in the event. 

“7 don’t know; but the message reminds 
me of what Tommy said when we parted,” I 
replied. 

** What did he say?” 

“* When I told him I would rather serve than 
injure him, he replied that perhaps I might 
have a chance to prove what I said.” 

** It may be that the major intends to make 
you an offer,” added my father. ‘I haye no 
doubt he feels very sore about the events of 
this afternoon.” 

** Very likely he does, for we certainly beat 
the Lightning Express all to pieces; and lam 
confident we can do it every time we try, on the 
down trip.” ' 

“Suppose he should make you an offer?” 
inquired my father, anxiously. ‘‘ What if he 
should offer you three or four dollars a day to 
run the Lightning Express?” 

“Tam glad you asked the question, father, 
for my. mind is made up. I may be wrong, but 
I think I am right. I should decline the offer,” 

“If he offered you more wages than the 
colonel agreed to pay you?” 

“Colonel Wimpleton has fairly engaged me 
to run the Ucayga,” I replied, taking my hat 
from the nail. ‘It would not be right for me 
to leave him without giving him reasonable 
notice of my intention to do so,” 

‘Certainly not. As long as_he uses you 
well, you are bound to do the same by him, 
whatever happens.” 
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“J refused to leave the railroad company 


when the colonel offered mé more wages than: 


Iwas receiving. He has given me my place 
in good faith. If I can do better on this side 
of the lake than I can on the other, I think I 
have the right to resign my situation, if T give 
reasonable notice.” 

“Quite right, Wolf,” replied my father, 
warmly. “Major Toppleton discharged us 
both without an hour's notice, and I don’t 
think we are under special obligation to him 
for his recent treatment of us, though he cer- 
tainly did us a good turn when we were perse- 
cuted by Colonel Wimpleton.” 

My father and I were in perfect accord, as 
we generally were on questions of right and 
of policy; and I hastened to the major’s house, 
not without a certain dread: of confronting the 
great man. I was admitted to the library. I 
had hoped I should obtain at least a sight of 
Grace, but I did not; and I braced my nerves 
for the interview with the great major and the 
little major, for both of them wete present. 
The father bowed foftily and hatghtily as I 
entered, and the son looked supercilious and 
contemptuous. Neither of them was courteous 
enough to invite me to take a seat, and I stood 
up before them, waiting their. imperial pleasure. 

“You sent for me, Major Toppleton, and I 
have come,” I ventured to say; and the cold 
reception accorded to me had a tendency to 
make me stand upon my dignity. 

“T find, to my surprise, that you have gone 
into the employ of Colonel Wimpleton,” said 
the senior major, with a sneer upon his lips. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, bowing. 

“Tam astonished!” added'the major. 

“ Neither my father nor myself could afford to 
remain without employment, when good offers 
were made to us,” I answered, respectfully. 

“Then Iam to understand that you and your 
father have arrayed yourselves against me.” 

“ By no means, sir.” 

“Do you not understand that Wimpleton’s 
steamer and the Lake Shore Railroad are run- 
ning against each other?” demanded my late 
patron, severely. 

“I do, sir; but I do not think that’a fair 
business competition means any personal ill- 
will. If it does, it is entirely a matter between 
you and ‘Colonel Wimpleton. I am not the 
owner of the Ucayga, and sHe will run just the 
same whether I go in her or not.” 

Major Toppleton bit ‘his lips. Perhaps he 
felt that my point was well taken. 

“You ran the steamer this afternoon, and, 
by your knowledge of the Horse Shoe Chan- 
nel, made a quick trip. ‘Those who know 
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say you took ‘the steamer through in fifteen 
minutes less than her usual titne. I hold you 
responsible, therefore, for this day’s work.” * 

“Of course I did the best I could for my em- 
ployers, as I was in the habit of doing when T 
ran on the railroad.” 

** After doing as much as I have for you and 
your father, I did not expect to see you both 
arrayed against me.” 

“But you discharged us both, sir. What 
could we do? We could not afford to refuse 
good offers.” ‘ 

“If the Evil One should offer you a price, 
would you sell your soul to Him?” ; 

“* Decidedly not, sir. It did not happen to 
be the Evil One who made us the offers, and 
they were accepted.” 

“It was the same thing!” exclaimed the 
major, bitterly. 

“ Let me talk, father,” said Tommy, who, by 
a miracle which I could not comprehend, had 
thus far remained silent. 

His father let him talk, and, like an obedient 
parent, was silent himself. 

** Wolf, you said you would rather serve me 
than injure me,” continued the little major, 
fixing his gaze upon me. 

“I did; and I meant so,” I replied. 

**Suppose I should offer to give you back 
your place on the locomotive.” 

“Tt will be time enough to answer when 
you have done so.” 

Ihad fo idea that he intended to make me 
any such offer. The sneers and the looks of 
contempt bestowed upon me were sufficient 
assurances that neither father nor son regard- 
ed ‘me with any other feeling than aversion. 
It was not necessary gratuitously to decline 
the offer in advance, and thus provoke their 
anger. 

** Suppose I should make you the offer,” re- 
peated Tommy, rather disturbed by my eva- 
sive reply. 

* As you have not made it, I need not 
answer.” : 

**T don't like to make an offer, and then have 
it refused.” . . 

“I do not like to say what I will do till I 
have an opportunity to do it,” I answered. 

“You need not bother your head about it. 
I don’t intend to make you an offer. I only 
wanted to show you that you did not mean 
what you said about serving me,” continued 
Tommy, spitefully. ‘I wouldn’t—” — 

* Stop a mjnute, Tommy,” interposed his 
father. ‘Wolf, after all we have done for you, 
we have-a right to expect something better of 
you.” 
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‘* What would you have me do, sir?” I 
asked. 

“Do! I'll tell you. Go to Wimpleton to- 
night. Resign your situation. Then come to 


me, and I'll talk with you about a place for —”- 


* Stop a minute, father,” said Tommy. 
“Don’t make any promises. I wouldn’t have 
him on the Lake Shore Railroad any more 
than I would have Wimpleton himself. He’s 
a hypocrite — would rather serve me than in- 
jure me! Let him resign his place on this 
steamer! That would be’doing something to 
serve me. After that it will be time enough to 
talk.” 

I made no reply, for it was patent to me that 
Tommy had sent for me merely to bully me. 
It was easier and cheaper to bear it than to 
resent it. 

“Perhaps you think you can ruin the Lake 
Shore Railroad, in which I have invested so 
much money,” sneered the senior major. 

**] have no desire to do’so.” 

** But you are trying to do it,” added Tommy. 

“IT intend to work for the interests of my 
employers. If I have an opportunity to serve 
you, I shall do so, but not by being unfaithful 
to those who pay me for my work.” 

** That’s just what you did when in my em- 
ploy,” said the father. ‘‘ You made your peace 
with Wimpleton in my yacht, feeding him and 
taking care of him at my expense.” 

“T did only an act of humanity towards 
him,” I answered, stung by the charge. _ 

“No matter! You are a traitor and a ren® 
gade. Go your way, and take the consequences 
of your treachery. But let me tell you ‘and 
Wimpleton that when I have made my next 
move, your steamer might as well be at the 
bottom of the lake as to attempt to compete 
with the road.” 

I bowed, and left, though I did not escape 
till Tommy had again poured out the vials 
of his wrath upon me. If the major had pub- 
lished his ‘‘ next move” to the world I could 
not have understood it any better. The up- 
laké’steamers were no longer to make a land- 
ing at Centreport, where the Ucayga could get 
any of her through passengers. I went home 
and told my father the result of the interview. 
He only laughed at the impotent rage of the 
two majors. 

Early on Monday morning, as my father and 
I were pulling across the lake in my old skiff, 
we saw the Grace — Major Toppleton’s yacht 
— get finder way and stand up the lake. This 
movement explained what occurred on the ar- 
rival of the morning boat from Hitaca. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





BURIED ALIVE. 
BY HARRY BOLINGBROKE. 


N a certain little fishing town, “ away down 
east,” there once lived a jolly Irish woman 
by the name of Kitty Malone, who kept a little 
wayside inn, and consequently was well known 
to every one for-miles round. 

One fine summer morning, as a young friend 
and myself were passing by the foot of the 
lane that led up to her mansion, a sudden 
craving for a glass of rich, cool milk com- 
pelled us to pay her a ‘visit. 

The path to Kitty’s domain was, it must be 
confessed, not a very inviting one, being nar- 
row, steep, and stony, and rendered still more 
difficult of travel by a heavy growth of bram- 
bles and thistles, that stretched their weird 
arms across the little road, as if to forbid our 
progress. However, we were cheered by the 
assurance that Kitty herself was more hospi- 
table than the foot-path that led to her abode, 
at which we arrived in due time. And a 
snug little place it was, with stable and pig- 
pen, wood-shed and all, conveniently under the 
same roof, or, at any rate, in close proximity, 

The front door, which was open, and so 
saved us the ceremony of knocking, admitted 
us at once into the sanded kitchen, where the 
first scene that presented itself was a bare 
legged, tow-headed urchin, rolling about with 
a pair of stout young pups. These attacked 


ys with considerable vigor of yelp on our en- 


trance, while the tow-headed one disappeared, 
in a somersault, into a back porch, out of 
which emerged, pretty soon, Kitty herself, bear- 
ing an armful of splits, with the tow-headed 
twisting himself up in her ample skirts. 

** Good morning, Mrs. Malone. This is a 
fine morning, ma’am!” said we. 

“ G’out, ye dirty bastes! g’out, I say, ye un- 
mannerly brutes! g’out o’ the house wid ye!” 
This was addressed to ‘the dogs. ‘Oah! 
musha, the top o’ the mornin’ to ye, gintle- 
men; and this is a fine mornin’, the Lord be 
praised! And how is all wid ye, now?” said 
she, waddling to the fireplace, throwing down 
her load, and wiping her hands on her apron, 
preparatory toa shake. ‘ Well now, but this 
is quare anyhow! Me right hand was itchin’ 
all day yesterday, and says I to Mary, says], 
‘Mark my words} says I: ‘if we don’t see a 
stranger soon; ’ and shure enough here ye are. 
And how is all wid ye?” 

We assured her of our good health; and 
then, after some further chat, we happened to 
mention to her that the parish priest, Father 
Doyle, was believed to be at the point of death. 
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After some plaintive and pious ejaculations, 
mingled with shrill rebukes to her little son 
Peter, who was making a great ‘‘hillabulloo” 
over the pups, she burst out suddenly with, — 

* Well now, spakin’ o’ that same reminds me 
of the time whin I fust dug his peaytees for him ; 
jet me see; I’m sure I don’t know how many 
years agone, now; but faix, ’tis meself was 
only a big lump of a gurrul thin. Oah! but 
I'll niver forget that day, if I lives to be as 
ould as Buckley’s goat. Help yerselves, gin- 
tlemen! Fill up yer glasses, agorra. Don’t be 


afeared of the. bread and butter, nayther. | 


There’s more where that come from, and if 
there wasn’t ’tis all the same!” ) 
We thanked her, and expressed a desire to 
hear the particular events which made the day 
she dug Father Doyle’s potatoes so memorable. 
“ Hould yer wisht there, will ye, Pete, and lave 
them dogs alone. Oah! why, thin, I’ll tell yees. 
Me and Biddy Morrissy (d’ye hare me, Pete?) 
were digging his rivirince’s péaytees, — ’twas 
about tin o'clock in the morning, — and turn- 
ing up the painted ladies as purty as iver you 
see, when along come the ould rooster, and a 
half a dozen hens wid him, strutting along, 
and pecking the peaytees like fine fellows; 
and *twas niver a bit of use in uz sayin’ 
‘whist!’ for there the ould haythen ’ud peck 
and peck, scratch and scratch, till says I, Me 


boy, I'll soon see whether or no me or you is 
the better man; so I ups wid a big lump ofa 
peaytee and laves ’em have it in the eye; and 
over he goes, fliperty-flap, as dead as a herring. 


**Och, mallia!’ says Biddy, says she; 
‘now, Kitty, you may go and -hang yerself,’ 
says she, ‘fur his riv’rince ’ll niver forgive ye 
killin’ that bird,’ says she, half frightened out 
of her wits. ; 

**Faix, I don’t care,’ says I. * What busi- 
ness had he peckin’ the peaytees, thin?’ says I. 
all of a trimble. 

“*O,’ says she, ‘ you'll know what; and, by 
the same token, here comes himself now; and 
you'd better dig a hole as quick as you can, 
and pitch the ould rousther in it,’ says she. 

“So I looks round, and sure enough, there 
was his riv’rince walking slowly towards us, 
up the trench, wid a pinch of snuff betune his 
finger and thumb, lookin’ to the one side and 
the other. Well, begannies, it wasn’t long I 
was digging a hole, and covering up the ould 
rousther in it, and scattering the peaytees over 
the place; and thin I felt as guilty as if it was 
acorpse I murdered. By and by himself comes 
up, and me heart was thumping away ‘inside; 
ye could hear it a mile off, as one may say. 
Well, his riv’rince talked about the weather, 
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and the peaytees, and this and that, and there 
was his fut widin a yard of the place. 

*** Honey,’ says he, ‘ you-shouldn’t lave the 
hens be after pecking the peaytees!’ says he; 
* they'll spoil more than they're worth,’ says he; 

“**Humph! ’tis meself can’t .eep "em away,’ 
says I. 

***O, botheration! but you must drive ’em 
away,’ says he. 

“** Faix, they won’t stay druv,’ I sez. 

“ Why, then, Kitty,’ says he, ‘my honey,’ 
says he, ‘ you must knock ’em down,’ says he. | 

***OQ, wisha, good morrow to ye, Father 
Doyle,’ says <I. 

*** Why so?’ says he. 

**Ts it knock em down?’ says I. 

*** Yes,’ says he, ‘it is.’ 

‘“*¢Humph!’ says I, ‘if I did that same, 
maybe yer riv’rince ‘ud niver forgive me for 
doing av it!’ says I. 

***Yes, I would, honey; why not?’ says he. 

**¢ What, if I killed one of yer hens!’ says I. 

““*Did I say kill?’ says he; ‘I said, knock 
’em down, that’s all.’ 

“*Hah, yer riv'rince,’ says I, ‘I’m thinkin’ 
I won’t thry it!’ 

“O, didn’t I feel as if I wasn’t spakin’ the 
truth to him! 

“¢ Humph!’ says he, looking round and 
taking a pinch of snuff; ‘it surprises me not 
to see Don Squixet here, any way; he’s always 
the first into mischief, and the last to lave it.’ 
“ym thinks I to meself, if he means the 

ould rousther, he’s the fust to lave it this 
ime, any way. ‘ But,’ says I, ‘and who’s Don 
uixet?’ I axes, wid me heart into me mouth. 

‘**¢ Ha! that’s what I call the ould cock,’ says 
he; ‘but the rascal is up to some mischie 
now, I go bail, er he’d be here,’ says Father 
Doyle. 

** Well, whether to down on me two knees 
(saving yer presence) and confess all, or lave 
him to find it out, I didn’t know; when all to 
-once the peaytees right furnest us begun to 
move, and roll the one over the other. 

‘““¢Oah! what’s that, Kitty?’ cries Father 
Doyle. ‘Be the powers, there’s something 
coming up through the yearth!’ 

‘* Faix, *twas meself thought I’d sink down 
through it; for just then up comes the head of 
the ould rousther himself, bad scran to him, 
looking round to make out where he was. 
Awe! I couldn’t tell yees how I felt. I fell 
down on me knees, and axed his riv’rince to 
forgive a pgor craytur the sin av it. But, by 
and by, when the ould scamp got up and shuck 
himself, and clapped his wings, and crowed, 
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laughing, as well as Biddy. And when Father 

‘Doyle could spake, says he, wiping his eyes 
wid his kurcher, ‘Kitty,’ says he, ‘ always be 
sure a body’s dead,’ says he, ‘ before you inters 
it,” he says. ‘But see ‘now, if you kill any av 
’em outright, another time,’ says he, ‘ just 
bring the remains to me,’ he says, ‘and we'll 
have a dish of broth out of it, any way,’ says 
he. And wid that he set up a laughing again, 
and walked off shaking his sides; and I sup- 
pose, if he told that story once, he did, the 
Lord knows how many times. But he never 
seed me, to this day, but he‘allus axed when I 
seen Don Squixet’s ghost last.” 


¢ 


THE TENANTS IN OUR ‘STRAWBERRY 
BED. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


‘3 DEAR, O dear,” said a little boy of 

seven years, last summer, one pleasant 
day, ‘* nobody in the world has such hard 
times as Ido! There’s that great long spell- 
ing lesson! I should like to know who could 
remember to spell ‘ phthisic’ with that horrid 
ph? Then those tables in Arithmetic! How éan 
anybody remember quick, when the teacher 
skips around so? What's the good of know- 


ing how much nine times eight is? There’s 
the abbreviations, too, that I must get, all be- 


fore school time. ‘And I want to play with my 
bow and arrow; I want to awfully. O dear, I 
wish I was a bird or a rabbit. ‘Then I could 
play in the woods all the time, and have fine 
times, and no lessons! ” 

, But when he got thus far, the frown came 
out of his forehead, and the soft, dark eyes had 
aroguish gleam. Little boys know very well 
when they have made a foolish speech. 

“So you think birds and rabbits have better 
times than little boys. Perhaps you'd like to 
be turned out into the woods, and never see 
any more books,” answered I. 

The rosy lips were puckered up to keep from 
dimpling, as he retorted, stoutly, — 

** Anyhow, they ain’t plagued ‘with lessons. 
It must be good fun to be a rabbit.” 

Whereupon I replied, folding up my work, 
and motioning for him to take his hat, — 

“We will take a walk, Willie; and I will tell 
you a story.” 

The eyes always brighten at that. Master 
Willie, nothing loath to go, clapped his hat on 
his head, and hand in hand we went our way, 
which was not along the dusty road, but across 
a green, velvety field, strewn with buttercups 
and clover blossoms. 
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“Willie,” said I, subduing his bounding step 
to my sedate pace, ‘‘there was, once upon a 
time —” 

“<Q, that’s the story!” shouted Willie. 

“ Certainly; but you musn’t interrupt, or I 
shall never get on, and I want to finish before 
we get to the strawberry patch.” 

“‘ Strawberries! O, is that what the basket’s 
for?” 

‘Once upon a time;” I resumed, with a re- 
proving glance, ‘‘ there was a poor widow left 
to provide for a family of small children. You 
understand she was very poor, and was obliged 
to earn her own living, never getting a single 
mouthful of food except what she provided for 
herself.” 

“Why didn’t she go a visiting some of the 
time?” 

** She had her children to look out for, and 
she was obliged to spend her time hunting up 
food for them, for they were very small. She 
built her own ‘house, put its soft carpet down 
herself, after manufacturing it; and she always 
tucked her babies nicely in bed before going 
away after food. But she had a very hard 
time of it, because the place was haunted by 
a frightful creature, more than fifty times as 
large as she; and this terrible ogre cared for 
nothing so much as for killing poor creatures 
like herself, just for sport. He,had a terrible, 
great mouth, full of sharp, white teeth, and 
two eyes which shone like coals of fire; and 
his legs were swift and tireless. But the. most 
terrible of all was his long nose, which could 
scent her out, no matter where she might 
hide.” 

“What was he? O, mother, was he a can- , 
nibal, or a great giant?” 

“T think, if you should meet him, you would 
call him a hound,” replied I, gravely; ‘“ and, 
by the way, the widow’s name was Madam 
Rabbit.” 

“QO!” in a very significant tone. 

“Poor Madam Rabbit was never at peace. 
She would be creeping quietly along with some 
nice‘salad for dinner, when out would rush this 
terrible hound, and chase her till her breath 
was all. gone, and she was nearly helpless. 
She would of course lose the dinner she had 
worked so hard to get, and be thankful to 
escape with her life. Sometimes the cruel 
white teeth would seize her, and:tear the fur 
of her nice cloak; and she would fly into some 
hole, and lie there panting and trembling, not 
daring to stir for fear of the terrible hound ; wor- 
rying about her children, but not daring.to go to 
them. Many a time she went home and found 
it ruined, her little ones all torn, to pieces— 
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all from this frightful hound, who made the 
place his playground. You can gness how 
badiy she would feel at this.” 

“Dear me! I guess I'd rather be a little 
boy,” said Willie, with a penitent quiver of 
the lip, and a closer thrust of the hand into 
mine. 

“It grew so bad poor Madam Rabbit was 
almost desperate. What should she do with 
the tiny little children she had now, to save 
them from the fate of the others? That was 
what she asked herself, again and again. All 
at once she took a brave resolution. It was of 
no use hiding them in any of’the wild places. 
The cruel,hound knew all about them. She 
would just be courageous, and fix a snug little 
house close beside the village. She acted upon 
this bright idea, and her children are all safe.” 

“Where? What do you mean? Where are 
they?” 

“Just come here. Step carefully, and not 
crush the delicious strawberries. _How lovely 
they are to look at under the dark-green leaves, 
and what a charming fragrance they have! 
Madam Rabbit’s house is right here; now let 
me see you find it.” 

But sharp and bright as Willie’s eyes were, 
and eager as grew the hands, he could find 
nothing. So I lifted the drooping strawberry 
leaves, and showed him a tiny spot, with 
straws and leaves laid carefully together, look- 
ing for all the world as if they had come there 
naturally. I scraped these away, and came to 
alayer of soft, downy fur, which in turn was 
removed; and then, if you had only been 
within half a mile, I think you might have 
heard Willie’s shout. Yes, there was Madam 
Rabbit's house, and her family of children — 
six queer-looking, little, brown-backed things, 
packed as snugly as a box of figs. They had 
the funniest way of bobbing up their heads, 
which made Willie jump back every time he 
attempted to touch one. For, you see, their 
eyes were not open, and I suspect they thought 
it was their mother who had come to pay them 
avisit. Cunning little fellows! “We thought 
they were queer tenants for our strawberry 
bed. We should never have discovered them 
at all, but one day one of us stepped on the 
place; and the little brown creatures squeaked 
out in regular baby fashion; and then, you 
may believe, there was a search for them. 

After that, we paid them daily visits, and 
watched their graceful limbs grow, and the 
brown fur become thick and glossy ; presently 
the bright, rotnd eyes peeped at us in curious 
perplexity, as to who’and what we were. But 
we kept vigilant guard over them, and the 





keen-scented hound never found them out. 
They grew strong and active; and one day 
Mother Rabbit told them they were able to 
take care of themselves. And lo, when we 
went down to look at them, the little round 
nest was all that was left. They had skipped 
away to the pasture, without paying rent, or 
so much as saying thank you. 

But Willie never since has wished he was a 
rabbit. 


SAILOR SAM’S SHARK STORY. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


*“* C* HARKS!” said sailor Sam, striking a 

match and lighting his pipe. ‘Have I 
ever seen sharks, your honor? Why, I’ve 
seen oceans of ’em.” 

**Can’t you tell us a shark story, then?” I 
asked. 

**No,” said Sam; ‘I never could spin a 
yarn, your honor. I don’t know any shark 
stories except them I’ve heard my mates tell; 
and you can’t believe hem, you know.” 

* You can’t testify, then, of your own knowl- 
edge, that sharks ever attack and eat men— 
can you?” 

“O, yes, I can. I never see one eat a man 
myself, but I tell you what I have seen. I 
have seen a shark caught and hauled aboard, 
and when he was cut open he had the whole 
lower half of a man inside him; that I can 
take my Bible oath on. Now, if sharks don’t 
attack and eat human beings, how did that 
man get inside that shark? That’s what I 
want to know.” 

‘How large was that shark?” 

**O, he was not a very large one — not more 
than ten feet long, I should say.” 

“Ten feet! Why, I should, think that was.a 
pretty good-sized one.” 

*O, bless you, no. That ain’t nothing, your 
honor.” 

** Did you ever see a larger one?” 

“Plenty — plenty. But the largest one I ever 
see was one summer when we were lying at 
anchor in the Mediterranean, off the coast of 
Africa.” 

“Tell us about that one.” 

‘* Why, there’s nothing to tell, your honor. 
He just swum around. We tried to catch him, 
and he wouldn’t bite. That’s all there was 
on it.” 

But being pressed, Sam told the story more 
at length. 

** Well, you see, she was lying in about 
twelve fathom, and the water was so clear we 
could see the sandy bottom plain. All on a 
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sudden I heard a cry of, ‘Shark! shark!’ and, 
along with my mates, I ran astern to get 
a sight on him. He was lying there, poised 
in the water, about forty feet astern, and about 
two fathoms down — plain in sight, your hon- 
or, with about a dozen of them little pilot fish 
swimming around his head. A shark always 
has a lot of them little striped fellows a waiting 
on him, like. You see he’s a sort of a monarch 
down among the finny folks, and he never 
travels without half a dozen to a dozen of ser- 
vants to wait on him, like. Being his servants, 
they ain’t a bit afraid of him, you know, though 
fish that don’t belong to his crew always give 
him a wide berth, for fear of his eating ’em. 

* This fellow was not a yard under thirty 
feet long; if he was, I’m a nigger. You see, he 
was so close that we could compare him with 
the ship’s boat that was riding astern, and in 
that way it was easy to judge of his’ length; 
and he was as long as five of the tallest men 
mep going — five six-footers, your honor. 

“If you wanted to be convinced that fish 
can talk to each other, you ought to have been 
there. You'll never make me believe them 
pilot fish didn’t go and talk to that shark. It 
was as plain as anything I-ever see. 

“You see the cook threw over some rubbish 
from the kitchen, — some chicken's heads, and 
one thing or another, — and we saw the mon- 
ster go for it, and eat it all up. That proved 
he was hungry, you see; and so we made up 
our minds to try and catch him. So we baited 
a shark hook with a piece of fat pork, and 
heaved it over where he couldn’t miss seeing 
it. He never stirred, nor took no notice. The 


pilot fish scattered every way when they heard 


the splash; but they rallied directly, and swum 
up to it very slow and careful, and begun to 
smell of it. They went around and around it 
—up close to it, sniffing at it and eying it— 
ran up and down the rope; and having, to 
all appearances, satisfied themselves that it 
was dangerous, they darted off and told the 
shark so. 

‘* Yes, I know they told him so; they went 
up to his head, whispered into his ear, and all 
around his terrible jaws; and we stood there 
a waiting to see what the shark would do. If 
they had told him it was all right, hé would 
have flopped over on his back and grabbed it; 
and then we would have jerked him aboard. 
But they didn’t. They told him, ‘Don’t you 
touch it, cap'n; it’s got a boat-hook into it, and 
if you swallow it, them tars up there will hoist 
you.’ 

«So, when he heard this, Mr. Shark just de- 
liberately turned round, as much as to say, 


*No, you don’t,’ to us, and then sailed slowly 
away, with the pilots.a frisking about his nose, 
as if they was immensely tickled to think they 
had saved the old man’s bacon.” 


SONNET TO AMERICA AND ENGLAND, 
BY ERNEST TREVOR. 


NEVER knew, until I trod this strand, 
O, England, what a wondrous power thou 
art! 
For here I see the working of thy hand, 
Here feel the throbbing of thy mighty heart, 
‘And thou, America, — Earth’s fairest child, 
Freedom’s right arm, — banish all weak dis- 
- trust 
Of thy great parent, whose proud face hath 
smiled 
On thee:in childhood’s years — be reconciled, 
Matron and beauty — rivals now no more! 
The world’s sole hope!—-be to thy nature 
just; 
Work out thy glorious mission, and arouse 
The prostrate nations, which now bite the 
dust 
*Neath their oppressors! First, one instant 
stand 
’ At Freedom’s shrine; there plight your lov- 
ing vows; 
Then walk the world, henceforward, hand in 
hand. 


QRIGINAL DIALOGUE. 











“FASHIONABLE BENEVOLENCE. 


BY M. R. L. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. CARLETON, Mrs. Dvx- 
CAN, Mrs. MINER, a Joor Woman. Dick, 
Servant Boy. 


Scene. — A well-furnished Parlor. 


[Enter fashionably dressed Lady.] 


Mrs. Carleton. Thank fortune, I am at home 
again. (Sigks.) If ever a poor mortal was 
completely tired out, I am. (Sinks into e 
chair.) It is so annoying to go shopping on 
such a day. I believe eyerything has gone 
wrong with me this afternoon. I am so vexed 
about that lace! What trials there are in this 
world! (Undoing. a bundle of lace.) How 
provoking, when I wanted twelve yards, and 
there are only eleven and a half in this piece; 
and it is all that I could find suitable, though 





I went to thirteen different places. However, 
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] must try to make it answer my purpose, for 
itis a lovely width. Horrible price I had to 
pay for it too. Sixteen dollars per yard! But 
I do not mind that, it is so nice, and sucha 
charming pattern. (Holds it up admiringly.) 
I know Mrs. Van .Meter will die of envy when 
she sees my new silk velvet suit trimmed with 
this magnificent lace. And now, if that wo- 
man don’t disappoint me about the needle- 
work, I shall be perfectly happy. (Zakes out 
a gold watch.) Half past six! She told me 
it should be done and sent home by six o’clock. 
(Rings a bell violently.) But there is no 
depending on those creatures. They are so 
inconsiderate! Their conscience don’t affect 
them much, if they do fail of keeping their 
word. 


[Enter Dick, who executes a series of bows and 
grimaces at the back of her chair.) 


(Skarply.) Dick, what does all that mean? 
Dick. (Innocenily.) All what, ma’am? 
Mrs. C. Those fantastic bows and strange 

performances — 

Dick. (With embarrassment.) . Indeed, 
ma’am — 

Mrs. C. Don’t deny it, Dick. You did not 
know that I could see you plainly in that mir- 
ror opposite. 

Dick. (Aside.) O, bother that plaguy old 
looking-glas’. — (Zo Mrs. C.) O, ma’am (re- 
covering himself), 1 was only practising some 
of my dancing lessons. 

Mrs. C. Well, in future choose some other 
place for your exercises. Dick, has any one 
left a bundle for me while I have been out? 

Dick. Not as I knows, ma’am; but there’s a 
lady in the kitchen who says she won’t budge 
a step until — 

Mrs. C. A lady in the kitchen! A strange 
place for a lady. Why was she not shown to 
the parlor? 

Dick. O, ma’am, not a lady, exactly, but a 
woman, or rather a feminine man, as the re- 
formers say — 

Mrs. C. (Pettishly.) Don’t use such dis- 
gusting terms in my presence. What does the 
person want? 

Dick. She wants you, ma’am, or rather your 
money. She brought some work, and says she 
must be paid. 

Mrs. C. O, dear, how annoying! Positive- 
ly, it is discouraging, and I so fatigued with 
shopping all the afternoon. Well, I am too 
tired to go down to her; so, Dick, tell her to 
come up. ss [Zxtt Dick. 
Ido hope no one will come in while she is 
here. Dealing with those poor, low crea- 





tures is so distasteful to a refined mind! but 
I fancy I shall save something by it this 
time. (Fanning herself.) That is one com- 
fort, though it is exceedingly trying to my del- 
icate nerves. 


[Dick ushers in Mrs. MINER.] 


Dick. Here is the lady, ma’am. (Bows and 
flourishes, this time unperceived by Mrs. C.) 

Mrs. C. ( Sharply.) Well, have you brought 
that work at last? I thought you promised to 
have it here by six o’clock, and now it is nearly 
seven. 

Mrs. M. (Humbly.) I came with it at five, 
but was told you were out; and so I waited — 

Mrs. C. No need of your waiting. You 
might have left it, and called some other time 
for your money. 

Mrs. M. (Firmly.) I cannot wait, madam, 
for the money. My husband is sick, and can- 
not work; and we have four little children, and 
have nothing to live on but what I earn — 

Mrs. C. O, nonsense! That is an old story. 
I have heard that too often to put any confi- 
dence in such a contrived tale. How much is 
your bill? (Zakes the bundle from her.) I 
dare say it is not half done. 

Mrs. M. \'took great pains with it, madam, 
and I have spent just two weeks upon it. The 
embroidery is very fine. I think I shall have 
to charge you six dollars and a half for it. 

Mrs. C. (Angrily.) Six dollars and a half! 
O, abominable! It is surely not worth more 
than five. But I cannot be bothered to-night. 
(Languidly.) 1 am very much fatigued; and 
if you will call to-morrow or next day — 

Mrs. M, (Earnesily.) O, madam, if you 
only knew how much I need the money. I 
really am sorry to urge the matter, but I must 
have something for my children to eat, or they 
will starve. 

Mrs. C. Positively, this is too much! (Réses, - 
and takes purse from the table.) Here, then, 
if you insist on annoying me so much, take six 
dollars. (Gives her money.) And I hope — 

Mrs. M. O, madam, surely, if you knew 
how hard I had to work, neglecting my poor 
family to get it done at the appointed time, 
you would not — 

Mrs C. (Impatiently.) Well, well; let me 
hear no more of that improbable story. You 
insist upon the fifty cents? 

Mrs. M. I must, indeed, madam. 

Mrs. C. Here it is, then. Whata fuss over 
a little bit of money! Those creatures are so 
unreasonable!. They have so little considera- 
tion for.one’s feelings! (Zxamines the work.) 
But, really, this is very nice. How fine the 
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stitches are! And no doubt I have saved 
twenty dollars by employing that low creature. 
Madame La Grange is so shockingly dear in 
her charges! and her work is not half so well 
done as this — (Door-bell rings.) Dear me! 
who can be coming? (Hastily puts the pack- 
ages out of sight.) 


[Znter Mrs. Duncan, very showtly dressed.] 


(Cordiailly.) Ah, how do you do, my dear 
Mrs. Duncan? I am really delighted to meet 
you. Pray be seated. 

Mrs. D. Thank you; I am very well. 
@ coarse tone.) Lovely day — isn’t it? 

Mrs. C. Charming — 

Mrs. D. But, my dear Mrs. Carleton, I have 
called to consult you on a most important 
subject. You know our dearly-beloved pastor, 
Dr. Fogg, has for a long time been suffering 
under domestic troubles of a peculiar nature; 
and I have thought that the ladies of his 
charge ought to show their sympathy for him 
by presenting him with some substantial token 
of their love and esteem, and I ‘have called to 
ask your opinion. My own plan is to circu- 
late a subscription paper among a select few. 
(Confidentially.) You know we must be select 
about these things, and purchase a silver tea 
set for him. I know it would be such a com- 
fort to him in his afflictions. What do you 
say? I could not do anything about if unless 
you approve. 

Mrs. C. OQ, I am charmed with the plan. I 
approve of it heartily. By all means let us 
attend to it at once. . It will be a pleasure for 
me to give — 

Mrs. D. I knew it would be so. And then, 
you know, the names of the donors will be en- 
graved on some piece of the set, and we must 
have a public presentation, and the whole 
affair will create quite a sensation. It will be 
‘so gratifying to all concerned. 

Mrs. C. So it will. Iam glad you thought 
of it! Consider me pledged for two hundred 
dollars — 

Mrs. D. Certainly; your name shall head 
the list.: I knew you were a dear, generous 
soul, and that it would only be a pleasure for 
you to give to such a worthy object. How 
much comfort there is in giving! But ¥ must 
go. Remember this is to be kept a secret from 
all but those concerned. 

Mrs. C. Of course; that is understood. But 
do not haste. 

Mrs. D. I really must go. Good evening. 
Mrs. C. Good evening. [Zxi¢ Mrs. D. 
What a pleasant surprise that will be for Dr. 
Fogg! Iam so glad the plan has been pro- 
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posed! I almost wish I had promised to give 
more. I only hope no one will subscribe any 
more. I am determined my name shall be 
first on the list, if I have to double my sub- 
scription. But what will Mr. Carleton say? 
I fear he will not furnish the money. He‘has 
never liked Dr. Fogg very well; and lately he 
has been bitterly opposed to him. And then 
he is so.embarrassed in his business! O, dear! 
I fear I have got into a fine trouble. How 
annoying not to have money to use when J 
need it so much! ‘Troubles never come alone, 
I do believe. But I am bound to have it this 
time, if he can possibly get it. I don’t believe 
all this talk of hard ‘times and dull business 
It is only a bugbear to frighten us, and I, for 
one, will not be such a dupe. 


[Reenter Dick, grimacing, in the back 
ground. | 

Dick. The cook sent me to, you, ma’am; 
and if you likes to give, perhaps you will give 
her the last month’s wages she has axed for so 
many times, or she will leave to-morrow, and 
has packed her trunk. 

Mrs. C. The cook! O, horror! The un- 
grateful creature! They will drive me dis- 
tracted! Go and tell her— No, I will go 
myself. [Bxit. 

Dick. Two hundred dollars for that minis- 
ter! My eye! I heard it through the keyhole. 
Crackee! I’m sorry I told cook, and made her 
flare up. But folks oughter pay their honest 
debts fore they makes presents. I does, and I 
alluz meanter. (Strikes an attitude of great 
complacency, with thumbs in the arm-holes of 
his vest.) [Curtain falls. 


—_—_o———_—_. 


—— THE ancient mode of preaching was 
extempore. The practice of reading from a 
manuscript came in after the Reformation. 
In England the Puritans declared against 
written sermons; and some years after the 
Restoration (1674), an ordinance, issued by 
Charles II., declared that this practice took its 
beginning from the disorders of the times, and 
forbade ‘‘that slothful way of preaching” to 
be longer used at the universities. 


—— Some of the natives of the East Indian 
Archipelago are remarkably skilful at diving. 
A traveller, lately returned from those islands, 
says, that at Macassar, when he threw a cop 
per coin, no larger than a cent, into the water, . 
so that it would strike the water edgewise, even 
at a distance of ten feet from them, some one 
of them would invariably catch it before it 
reached the. bottom. 


. 











AQUATIOS. 
The International University Boat-Races. 


| Sd year the Harvard Boat Club, through 
their captain, issued a challenge to the 
boat crew of Oxford University, in England, 
to row them a race. After considerable cor- 
respondence, it was found that, although the 
American crew were willing to row the race 
on the Thames, thus going to their very doors, 
the English crew were not willing to waive 
the point of carrying a coxswain, and insisted 
upon our boys ‘‘ carrying a man at the helm” 
also. This not being what the Harvard boys 
were used to, they declined. They were. will- 
ing the Oxfords should carry a coxswain, they 
thus following out their custom, but in return 
wanted the privilege of following the American 
custom of the rowers doing the steering. Thus 
nothing came of the challenge, and each club 
were content with the reputation of being the 
representative university crews of their respec- 
tive countries. This year, however, there is 
every prospect of there being a race, not only 
between Harvard and Oxford, but between 
Harvard and Cambridge also, as both have 
accepted the challenge sent this year by Har- 
vard, in which they consent to row a four- 
oared race with a coxswain. This will be very 
acceptable news to large numbers of Ameri- 
cans, who desire to see a contest of this kind, 
and who have faith in American muscle, as 
being superior to that of English. 

The crew for this important contest will con- 
sist of men picked from the whole university, 
and not, as is the case in the college contests 
with Yale, from the college ‘classes alone. 
Thus they will have such men as Blakie, Lor- 
ing, and Watson to select from, in addition to 
the six selected to row the Yale race. 

In a week or two it will be known to a cer- 
tainty whether the races will take place, when 
we shall be able to give to Our Boys all 
the details. The crew to row against Yale 
consists of Simmons, McBurney, Willis, Bass, 
Rice, and Clark. ‘The first two rowed last 
year. Simmons is captain, and also pulls 


“stroke oar.” 
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VELOOIPEDES. 


P [CONCLUDED ) 
W. find but few velocipedes on the road, _ 
while at the large rinks in the various 
cities, where there is.ample riding surface, the 
sport continues, and will doubtless be kept up 
until the skating season again opens, At the 
present time neafly all of the principal skating 
rinks of the country are occupied by the bi- 
cycle, and they make the best places for riding 
that can be found. 

The Boston Skating Rink has been open as 
a velocipede academy some two months, and is 
quite popular. In New York, besides the large 
number of halls, the Empire Rink has been 
taken possession of by velocipedestrians. The 
Jersey City Rink is now a “ Velocipedrome,” 
and the Buffalo Rink has just been added to 
the large list. of velocipede schools. As in 
everything else nowadays, there are champion 
riders, who, by practice, have become expert 
in managing this sensation of the day, and 
who perform various acts and feats, giving 
exhibitions in various sections of the country. 

Besides the ordinary feats performed by ex- 
perts, there are others attempted by sporting 
men, as they are called, who perform for the 
purpose of winning wagers. Walter Brown, 
the champion oarsman of America, is a rider 
possessed of great endurance. He has per- 
formed the feat’of riding fifty miles, ina hall, 
within six hours, several times within the past 
few weeks. 

Frank Swift, the celebrated skater, and James 
Boyle recently rode from Syracuse to Roches- 
tery N. Y., a distance of ninety miles, in one 
day. Their riding time was fifteen hours, 


Base Batt Notes. — The Lowells, of Bos- 
ton, have been challenged by the Atlantics, of 
Brooklyn, Dartmouth College Nine, and the 
Unions, of Lansingburg. 

Mr. Albert B. Russell, the founder and first 
president of the Wamsutta Club, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., died a few weeks since. . 

The nine of the Athletic Club, of Philadel- 
phia, for this year, are as follows: McBride, 
pitcher; Cuthbert, catcher; Fisler, first base; 
Al. Reach, second base; Berry, third base; 
Sensenderfer, left field; McMullin, centre field; 
Myerle, right field; and either Bob Reach or 
Foran, short stop. Reach, Fisler, and McBride 
were reélected as the match committee, and . 
McBride will again act as the field captain 
of the nine. Wilkins will not play on the nine 
this season, on account of business engage- 
ments. 
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((HEAD=WORK. 








= + 








ANSWERS. 


460. (Knee) (tea) (her) a (boar) (rower) n 
(oar) (ale) (end) (her) (bee) — Neither a 
borrower nor a lender be. 461. Cathay. 
462. Mendota. 463. Cashgar. 464. Napoleon. 
465. Kenosha. 466. Houston. 467. Gallatin. 
468. Matagorda. 469. West Indies. 470. 
Clairmont. 471. Port Hudson. 472. Opelou- 
sas. 473. Baton Rouge. 474. Ameland. 475. 
Waterloo. 476. Pert-H Am-boy. 477. Croker 
Islands. 478. Pictou. 479. Christian’s Mis- 
take. 480. (X) (ten) (D) (hour) (M in D’s) 
— Extend our minds. 481. Rave-n. 482. 
State-n. 483. Cora-l. 484. Hymns. 485. 
Two heads are better than one. 


REBus. 





What members of the family are suggested 
by the following? — 

487. An animal. 488. A rabbit. 489. A 
ruler. 490. A tree. 491. I have it. 492. A 
musical instrument. 493. A book. 494. A 


tree. 495. A Chinaman. 496. A flower. 497. | 


On the alert. 498. A storm. TEMPEST. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


499- Behead a flower, and leave an artic 
used by painters. 500. What two pronouns 


form a plant? Monstevr, 


got. What word is that which will describe 
a person or thing as not to be found in any 
place, and yet without any other alteration 
than a separation of the syllables will correctly 
describe him as being present at the same mo- 
ment? . KNICKERBOCKER. 


502. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


KS 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

504. Whole, I am a Hebrew measure; be- 
head me, and leave the same; again, and still 
leave the same measure; transpose what now 
remains, and though you have had three meas- 
ures already, you will then have more. 

Empire STATE. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
505. My first is in leap, but not in run; 
My second is in dance, but not in skip; 
My third is in merry, but not in fun; 
My fourth is in bark, but not in ship; 
My whole is a domestic animal. 
Now or NEVER. 


Musicat Puzz.es. 
506. 


GrorGE GIMNEY. Havutsoy. 


ENIGMA. 

508. It is composed of 11 letters. The 95 
2, 11 is to unite closely. The 8, 7, 5,384 
fake. The 1, 5, 4, 10 is a measure. The whole 
is a contributor to “ Our Boys and Girls.” 

MopesTUvs, 
, CHARADE. 

509. My first was in my whole, and my whole 

was on my second. Lorain LIncoLy. 


aSaeHwee oe as Ss 
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E acknowledge with much pride the re- 

ceipt of a new volume from the  enter- 
prising firm of Monsieur & Downsey, entitled 
«“ Surkumstansez,” and dedicated, in excellent 
type, to our humble self. ‘The contents are 
highly amusing and original, and in many re- 
spects must be pronounced a little ahead of 
anything we have seen yet. The letter-press 
is neat and attractive, and of a size that he 
who runs may read. The book contains twen- 
ty-four pages, and may be had for twenty cents, 
by addressing Monsieur, Box 4258, New York 
City, or Downsey, Birmingham, Conn. — We 
have also received ‘“‘ The Yankee Pedler,” Nor- 
walk, Conn., ‘‘ The Young.American,” from 
St. Louis, and ‘‘ Ayer’s Monthly News,” Wa- 
terbury; Conn., all wide-awake little papers. 

F. P. S., see last page of cover. — Most of 
Somerset’s puzzles were already on hand. — 
Tom Walton, all the most important informa- 
tion on the subject: will be given.— One of 
Our Boys says it is all humbug about sub- 
scribers not getting their Magazines, for he 
has been north and east, and had his address 
changed two or three times, and has not 
missed a single number, though he has taken 
the Magazine from the beginning. We think 
that most of the fault is with the post-offices 
where they are received. We will bear the 
subject of colleges in mind. George should 
have written himself. 

Mountain Boy is preferred. We take a very 
few of the very best puzzles, without respect 
to the authors. — Captain Joe, we regret that 
there are imperfections in your rebuses. You 
say, “advantages #s remarkable.” — We have 
before mentioned that Jerry Jingle and Percy 
Vere, known in the business world as Horton 
Brothers, 62 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, 
N. J., are agents for the Novelty Printing 
Press, an advertisement of which appears in 
this number. They request boys who thiyk 
of purchasing, to send to them for circulars, 
specimens of type, &c. — We are extremely 
grateful to Nutmeg State for his kind letter, 
aad feel sorry we could not use the puzzles; 
but sensible boys, like him, are above caring 
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for slight disappointments, and he knows how 
crowded that drawer” is.— Nick R. Bocker 
says the Magazine goes like hot cakes at Burn- 
ton’s, where he buys it; and he hopes soon to 
see it in the hands of every boy and girl in the 
land. So do we.—John Knobe, a desirable 
‘work on taxidermy is the “Taxidermist’s - 
Manual,” by Captain Thomas Brown; about 
one hundred and fifty pages. Price, $1.75. 

Jack A. Napes, the book called ‘ Gardening 
for Profit” will give just the information you 
wish. ‘ Bridgman’s American Gardener’s 
Assistant,” is larger, more complete, and con- 
sidered good authority. — Captain Snyders, 
see advertisement of Novelty Printing Press 
in this number. — Horace, address ‘‘ Editor 
Yankee Pedler,” and doubtless he will get it. 
— Little Lucy sends some puzzles which have 
been sent before, but we insert her questions. 
** What city is good fora lamp? Wick. What 
river in Scotland is represented by a numeral? 
Dee.” — Osceola will find the terms on third 
page of cover. “‘ Through by Daylight” will 
cost sixty-two cents. Postage about ten cents. 

Will Carrington, we have no special agent 
in Utica. — Locomotive, Méssrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard will send by mail Pinnick’s Goldsmith’s 
England for $1.75, and Student’s Hume for $2. 
— Buffalo, a hundred copies would cost about 
one hundred dollars; a thousand about three 
hundred. — Are Burt Porter and some others 
regular patrons? — Many thanks to Brother 
Jeems, Delta Alpha, Davy Jones, F. R. Russell, 
Nellie E. P., Phiz, Willie Underwood, Avatea, 
Hoky Poky, John L. F., Robbie P. C., Wild 
Inishman, Charles W., Knife Blade, L. C. W:, 
C. E. Brooks; Lorain Lincoln, Captain Sny- 
ders, and Frank Rudolph, for entertaining and 
complimentary letters. 

AccEPTED. — Rebuses — C. D. Cerberus, Jr., 
Specs, Violet, Baltimore Ned, and Pekin; cha- 
rades — Downsey, Mountain Boy; enigmas — 
Davy Jones, Star; geographical questions — 
Chevalier; double acrostic — Lorain Lincoln. 

Deciinep. — Nasby, Brother Jeems, Inven- 
tor, Milo, Evan P..G:, Handy Andy, Skiff, G. 
Sharp, Phiz, Mountain Boy, Guy Carleton. 

ish CORRESPONDENTS. — Stately Student 
(on birds’ eggs and stamps), Lock Box 25, 
Brattleboro’, Vt.; George W. Weed, Jr., care 
G. W. G., Box 5435, New York; Nick R. Bock- 
er, 210 East Eighty-fourth Street, New York 
City; Jack Short, Watertown, N. Y.; Down 
East, Box 935, Bath, Me.; John Knobe, Box 
295, Oberlin, O.; Ixion (on hunting and fish- 
ing), King’s Ferry, East Florida; Ben Zine, 
Box 432, Clinton, Mass.; S. J. W. Reynolds, 
Box 73, Oneonta, N. Y. 
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DISTRIBUTION. 


ANY of our readérs would find it: both 
interesting and profitable to note, as 
they read, what men have done towards dis- 
tributing useful vegetables, plants, shrubs, and 
trees over the face of the earth. The facts 
thus gleaned would help to dispel the notion — 
entertained by many good people — that what- 
ever is best in food or medicine, in any quarter 
of the globe, is found growing there without 
the help of man. 

When the Cnidians, in order, if possible, to 
avoid being conquered by the armies of Cyrus 
the Great, attempted to cut through the - 
row neck of’ land that joined them to 
continent, they observed that the workmén 
received an unusual number of wounds, espe- 
cially about the eyes, from the splintering of 
the rock. They therefore sent to Delphi to 
inquire what hindered their efforts, and ré- 
ceived the following reply from the oracle: — 


** Fence not the isthmus off, nor dig it through: 
Jove would have made an island had he wished.” 


And so théy ceased digging. Philip Il. hada 
notion of the same kind regarding the canal 
across Céntral America.’ But those who be- 
lieve remedies are found in every region.for 
the diseases prevalent in that region, should 
not laugh at the Cnidians, or at Philip. And, 
to be consistent, they should also believe that 
food is best without cooking, since that is its 
natural state. 

One thing seems sure — that the history of 
the world would not have been what we now 
find it, if men had taken no part in the dis- 
tribution of vegetables and plants. Illustra- 
tions are so plenty that we take a few, without 
much selection. The rice plant is a native of 
India. Lassen, in his Antiquities of India, 
tells us that, in the time of Alexander the 
Great, the cultivation of this plant had not 
extended beyond Bactria, Susiana, and the 
lower Euphrates. It is now found to afford 
an excellent food — better than wheat — for 
warm climates. It is extensively. cultivated in 
China, Africa, America, and the south of 
Europe, and forms the chief nutriment of at 
least a third of mankind... With the present 
population of the globe, it is not easy to sée 





what @ubstitute there could be for the rice 
Crop, « 

Wheat its present distribution to man, 
It was. knoWn from time immemorial in the 
East, and has. followed civilization westward, 
though rather slowly at times, as it was not in- 
troduced into England before the sixth century, 

In point of importance, sugar ranks next to 
wheat and rice among all the products of the 
vegetable world. Much the greater part of all 
the sugar made comes from the sugar-cane —a 
plant which, though known in China from the 
highest antiquity, did-not pass to the countries 
of the West till a little more than a century be- 
fore the discovery of America.. It is now cul- 
tivated in all warm climates. 

The cotton shrub, now grown over so large 
a part of the world, is indigenous to the tropi- 
cal regions of India and America. But the 
main supply..of cotton is now due to other 
countries. ._The cotton shrub was little known 
in China up to the thirteenth century. Before 


Ahat time the poor of that country had to be 


content with silk. 

The failure of the potato crop in. Ireland in 
3845 ‘and the four following years caused a 
famine there. Yet the potato was not known 
beyond America four centuries ago. 

The coffee tree is a native of Africa; it was 
carried to Arabia in the fifteenth century, and 
is now cultivated in both hemispheres. 

We leave Our. Boys and Girls to fill up this 
outline; and, as an extension of the same 
study, we suggest the history of Indian corn, 
the pine-apple, the tea plant, the mulberry tree, 
and the various spice trees, shrubs, and plants. 


-— Durine the middle ages, men appear 
to have had a great aversion to growing old. 
One of their studies was to discover a medi- 
cine, an elixir of life, that would heal all dis- 
eases, and enable men to live an unlimited 
period of time. Rubruquis, who was sent into 
Tartary (1253) by St. Louis, king of France, 
to convert the Great Khan, describes a happy 
land, where, on their arrival, men and “s 
from other countries cease to grow old. And 
Ponce de Leon, a companion of Columbus, 
expended a portion of his wealth in a voyage 
among the Bahama Islands in search of a 
fountain fabled to have the power of making 
young again all who bathed in its waters. 
The moderns have given up all these illusory 
notions, and pay their principal attention to 
looking young. 


——— Tue first iron cannon was cast in Sut 
sex; England, in 1535. 





